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THE PREPARATION OF BREAD. 


No, 1. shews the mill ready for use, the cup or hopper, 
in the upper stone, for the purpose of receiving the corn, 
and the stick or handle for turning it. The upper stone 
ouly is moved, the lower one remains fixed for grinding. 
No. 2. shows the upper mill-stone separated from the low- 
er, with a section of the cup, to shew how the corn passes 
down to the surface of the lower stone. No. 3. shews the 
convex upper surface of the lower stone, with the short 
central pin which holds both stones firmly together ; un- 
der it are its feet or stands, to keep it steady when in use, 
cither in the lap or upon a table. Such are the hand mills 
common in the private houses of almost all the eastern na- 
tions, which Tournefort thus describes : These mills con- 
sist of two flat stones about two feet in diameter, which 
they rub one on another, by means of a stick which does 
the office of a handle. The corn falls down on the un- 
dermost stone, through a hole which is in the middle of 
the uppermost, which, by its circular motion, spreads it 
on the undermost, where it is bruised and reduced to flour, 
which flour working out at the rim of the mill-stones, 
lights on a board set on purpose to receive it. The bread 
made thereof is better tasted than that of flour ground ei- 
ther by wind or water mills. ‘These hand mills cost only 
from half a crown to a crown and a half, No, 4. is the 
simplest and probably the most ancient sort of instrument 
for grinding corn, consisting merely of a hollowed stone 
and roller, which serves to reduce the corn to a course 
meéal, and is still preferred by the Arabs for grinding their 
coffee. No. 5. isa loaf divided into twelve parts, such as 
possibly was broken by our Lord at the last Supper ;. at 
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all events this divided bread illustrates 1 Cor. x. 17. “We 
being many are one bread, many partakers apportioned 
from the same loaf. No. 6. is a glass bottle containing 
wine, with a loaf divided into only seven parts ; and No. 
7. are specimens of square loaves. These were all found 
at Herculaneum: and the bottle is a curious proof that 
glass was better known to the ancients than modern vanity 
seems willing to admit. : 

It still is, in the east, the constant office of the women 
to grind the corn, which they do every morning at day 
break ; the grinder usually sits down on the floor, &c. and 
placing the mill on her lap, by means of the handle works 
the-upper stone round with her right hand. Hence we 
read, Exod. xi. 5. of “ the maid servant who is behind the 
mill ;” so Matt. xxiv. 41. “'Two women grinding at the 
mill ;” perhaps two women grinding in the same apart- 
ment, at different mills, yet shall experience different 
fates, one being taken and the other left. But there might 
undoubtedly be mills of other constructions, some of which 
required two women to work one of them, of whom one 
might be taken and the other left. And as this is thus 
particularly noticed and referred to by Dr. Shaw, “ Most 
families grind their wheat and barley at home, having two 
portable grindstones for that purpose, the uppermost 
whereof is turned round by a small handle of wood or 
iron, placed in the’edge of it. When the stone is large, or 
expedition is required, then a second person is called in to 
assist ; and as it is usual for the women alone to be con- 
cerned’inu this employment, sitting themselves down over 
against each other, with the mill-stones between them, we 
may see not only the propriety of the expression, E-zod. 
xi. 5. but the force of the other, Matt. xxiv. 41. Athencus 
has preserved an expression of Aristophanes, which takes 
notice of the same custom that is observed to this day 
among the Bedoween women, of singing all the while they 
are thus employed. 

By adverting to this custom of daily grinding corn for 
the family, we see the propriety of the law, Deut. xxiv. 6. 
“ No man shall take the upper mill-stone, (No. 2.) or the 
lower mill-stone (No. 3.) as a pledge,” for that would be 
to7~ake his neigh ’s life, his daily food, as a surety, 
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since if either of the mill-stones was taken, his wife could 
not grind her provision of corn for the family. See also 
the severity of the punishment of Babylon, Rev. xviii, 24. 
“The sound of the mill-stone, which should grind daily, 
to supply the inhabitants shall be heard no more at all in 
thee.” 

Observe the characteristic accuracy of the narration, 
Judges ix. 53. A woman, driven to desperation by the 
attack of Abimelech, on the tower, ran with her mill-stone 
to the top of the wall, and threw—not a piece of mill- 
stone, but a division of the mill itself, (for instance, No. 2.) 
on the head of Abimelech, and crushed his skull. This 
the woman had only to separate by lifting it from the little 
peg which united these mill-stones, even if it were not al- 
ready separated ; and we see that such a stone, of “ two 
feet broad,” was amply sufficient, when thrown from a 
considerable height, to fracture the skull of any man upen 
whom it fell. 

In what degree the under stone was harder than the up- 
per, is not easy to say, but from the expression, Job xli. 
24, “ Ilis heart is as firm as a stone; as hard as the under 
division” (of the mill,) it should seem that the lower were 
finer and closer grained stones, 

We also discover in the Philistine’s usage of Samson, a 
degree of vindictive contempt, which perhaps was their 
ne plus ultra of coutumely. That hero being blind, yet of 
great strength, they made him grind for the prison.— 
Grinding was women’s work, therefore deeply degrading ; 
it was simple work, requiring no art; it was laborious 
work, wherein his great strength was of service ; and thus 
by drudging for them in this menial employment, he earn- 
eda mortifying livelihood for himself, 


_—— 


DAMASCUS. 


The city of Damascus, so often mentioned in Scripture, 
is at present the capital of a Pachalic of the same name. 
it is situated about 140 miles north of Jerusalem, and 200 
south of Antioch, The city is seven miles in circumfers 
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ence ; with its width quite disproportioned to the lengtfi; 
which is above two miles. Its walls are low, and do not 
inclose it more than two-thirds round. The street, still 
called Straight, and where St. Paul is, with reason, said to 
have lived, is entered by the road from Jerusalem. It is 
as straight as an arrow, a mile in length, broad and well 
paved. A lofty window in one of the towers to the east, 
is shown us as the place where the Apostle was let down 
in a basket. In the way to Jerusalem is the spot where 
his course was arrested by the light from Heaven. 

The paths around this luxurious city, winding through 
the mass of woods and fruit-trees, invite you daily to the 
most delightful rides and walks. Summer-houses are found 
in profusion: Some of the latter may be hired for a day’s 
use, or are open for rest and refreshment, and you sit be- 
neath the fruit-trees, or on the divan which opens into the 
garden. Among the fruits produced in Damascus are, 
oranges, citroas, and apricots of yarious kinds. The most 
exquisite conserves of fruits are made here, among which 
are dried cakes of roses. The celebrated plain of roses, 
from the produce of which the rich perfume is obtained, 
is about three miles from the town; it is a part of the 
great plain, and its entire area is thickly planted with rose 
trees, in the cultivation of which great care is taken. 

There are several extensive cemeteries around the city. 
Here the women often repair in the morning to mourn 
over the dead: their various ways of manifesting their 
avief was striking, and some of them very affecting. One 
widow was accompanied by her little daughter ; they knelt 
before the tomb, when beth wept long and bitterly. Oth- 
ers were clamorous in their laments; but the wailing of 
this mother was low and heart-breaking. Some threw 
themselves prostrate with shrill cries, and others bent over 
the sepulchres without uttering a word. In some of the 
cemeteries, says the recent traveller, from whose letters 
these extracts are made, we often observed flowers and 
pieces of bread laid on the tombs, beside which, the rela- 
tions sat in silence. 

The place called the “ Meeting of the waters,” is about 
five miles to the north-west of the city. Here the river 
Barrady, which may be the ancient Abana, (2 Kings, v. 
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32.) being enlarged by another river that falls into it about 
2 miles off, is divided into several streams, which flow 
through the plain. Those streams whose separation is the 
peer ve are some of them carried to water the or- 
chards and gardens of the higher parts, others into the 
lower, but all meet at last, and form a large and foaming 
cataract, a short distance from the walls. 

The passage of two or three of the rivers through the 
town is a singular luxury, their banks being in general lin- 
ed with trees, and crossed by light bridges, whereon seats 
and cushions are laid out for the passengers. Many of the 
coffee houses are built on the bosom of the river, and sup- 
ported by piles. The plat-form of the coffee house is 
raised only a few inches above the level of the stream. 
The roof is supported by slender rows of pillars, and it is 
quite open on every side. Near the coffee houses are one 
or two cataracts several feet high, with a few trees grow- 
ing out of the river beside them ; and the perpetual sound 
of their fall, and the coolness they spread around, are ex- 
quisite luxuries in the sultry heat of day. At night, when 
the lamps suspended from the slender pillars, are lighted, 
and Turks of different ranks in all the varieties of their 
rich costume, cover the platform, just above the surface of 
the river, (on which, and on its foaming water-falls, the 
moon light rests and the sound of music is heard,) you 
fancy the visions of enchantment are before you. 

During the last year, Damascus has been visited by se- 
veral English and American missionaries, from the jourual 
of one of whom, (the Rev. Mr. King,) we complete this 
article. 

In the afternoon we rode out to a mountain which lies 
along north and north-west of the city, about one hour’s 
distance. Going a little way up the mountain, we took our 
station a little below the place where, it has been said, Mo- 
hammed took his, when he viewed tlie city, and was so en- 
chanted, that he would not enter it, saying that there was 
but one heaven for men, and he was determined not to 
have his upon earth. 

The scenery is indeed beautiful, but at the distance from 
which I viewed it, did not appear to me so enchanting, as 
it did to the Mussulman prophet. 
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You see a great city thickly set with houses of a whitish 
appearance, which have very little to distinguish them from 
each other, The minarets, of which there may be seven- 
ty, or eighty, with here and there a tall cypress rising 
above the houses, are the only things which break in upon 
the uniformity. This whitish city you see in the midst of 
a large wood, about fifty miles in circumference, with lit- 
tle variety, except what arises from the dark green of the 
chesnuts, and the dark mournful appearance of the olives 
and poplars, 

In the skirts of the wood, is to be seen here and there 
a little village, with a mosque. This wood, which actually 
consists of an immense number of gardens and orchards, 
lies ia a great plain, having, on the south-by-west, a hill, 
rather a chain of little hills, which I sappose skirt the 
northern part of the Hauran. 

On the north-west, north, and north-east, stretches 
along the hill of Salaheeah which forms a part of the eas- 
tern range of Anti-Libanus. 

On the south-east, and east, you see at a great distance, 
rising in the horizon, a chain of hills, or mountains, which, 
I suppose, divide this Mohammedan Paradise, from the hot 
regions of the Desert. These mountains are not seen 
very distinctly, on account of the clouds, mist, and smoke, 
which seem to cover them. 

According to the best information we could get, Damas- 
cus contains about one hundred and fifty thousand souls, 
about ten thousand of whom are Christians. 

The Christians are divided nearly as follows: Greeks, 
three thousand; Greek Catholics, six thousand ; Maro- 
nites, one hundred ; Syrians, Armenians, and Catholic Ar- 
menians, nine hundred. 

Of Jews, there are about four hundred houses, and three 
thousand souls. This is the estimate of Joseph Davies, 
the great Khakham, who visited us, on the Sabbath, ac- 
companied by three or four of his Jewish brethren. We 
had much conversation with him, about Jesus and his 
Gospel, and told him plainly that it was the sins of the 
Jews, that kept them in captivity ; that it was the sin of 
their fathers who crucified Jesus Christ, which was the 
cause of their long dispersion of 1800 years, and that God 
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would never be favourable to his chosen people, till they 
should repent and believe in Him, of whom Moses and the 
Prophets did write. 

I also rélated to-him the story of Saul of Tarsus, and 
told him, that it was his duty as a ruler of the Jews, to 
search the Scriptures, and believe the truth, and lead his 
brethren into the right way. During the conversation, 
he remarked to me, he had read the Gospel four or five 
times in Hebrew, and asked who had translated it, saying, 
it was good Hebrew. ' 

On the morning before leaving the city, a woman of the 
Greek Cafholic Church called with a little boy, which she 
had nursed, and asked for him a New Testament. ' Aboo 
Abraham requested me to give her one on his account, 
and offered to pay me for it. Seeing from this that the 
book was really wanted, I gave it to the little boy, who 
kissed my hand, and the nurse loaded me with benedic- 
tions. . 

Will not our readers remember in their supplications, 
these thousands round about Jerusalem, who still prefer 
their own Abana and Pharpar before all the waters of 
Israel? Delightfal indeed will be this city of gardens, this 
Paradise of the East, when every mosque shall have been 
converted into a Christian Church, and every whitened 
dwelling shall echo the voice of some devout Aganias, hold- 
img communion with his God. 
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LOCUSTS. 


Among the calamities to which Palestine is subject, one 
of the most formidable is the vast bodies of migrating lo- 
custs, called by the orientals, the armies of God, These 
observe as regular order, when they march, as an army. 
At evening they descend from their fight, and form, as it 
were, their camps. In the morniug when’ the sun has 
risen considerably, they ascend again, if they do not find 
food, and fly in the direction of the wind, Prov. xxx: 27. 
They go in immense numbers, and occupy a space of 10 


or 12 miles in length, and 4 or 5 in depth, apd are se deep 
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that the sun cannot penetrate through them ; so that they 
convert the day into night, and bring a temporary dark- 
ness on the land, Joel ii. 2, 10. Exod. x, 15. The sound 
of their wings is terrible, Joel ii, 5. When they de- 


scend upon the earth, they cover a vast tract a foot and © 


a half high, Joel i. 6, ii. 11. If the air is cold and 
moist, or if they be wet with the dew, they remain 
where they happen to be, till they are dried and warm- 
ed by the sun, Nahum iii.17. They decamp at length 
in good order and march almost in a direct line nerth., 
Nothing stops them. They fill the ditches which are 
dug to stop them with their bodies, and extinguish by 
their numbers, the fires which are kindled. They pase 
over walls and enter the doors and windows of houses, 
Joel ii. 7—9. They devour every thing which is green, 
strip off the bark of trees, and even break them to pieces 
by their weight. Exod. x. 12,15. Joel i. 4,7, 10, 12, 16, 
18, 20. ii. 3. 

The greatest part of the evil is, that the first army of 
locusts is likely to be succeeded by another, a third, and a 
fourth, which consume all that is left, and leave the ground 
in appearance, as if it had been burnt over with fire. 
When they have consumed every thing, they fly away in 
the direction of the wind, leaving behind them their eggs, 
buried in the ground, from which is produced in the follow- 
ing spring, a much more numerous progeny of these evil 
invaders. They are borne at length over the sea, an ele- 
ment with which they have not formed an acquaintance. 
They descend upon it, as they do upon the land, and are 
drowned, They are driven by the waves upon the shore, 
where they putrify, and render the air so corrupted as to 
breed the pestilence, Exod. x. 13—20. Joel ii. 20. 

These locusts are much longer than those among us, 
being 5 or 6 inches long, and an inch and a half thick. 
The form of the head, is like that of a horse. Hence they 
are often compared to horses. In some instances, it is 
like the human head, Rev. ix. 7. Their teeth are sharp 
and compared to those of lions, Joel i. 6. ii. 4. There are 
different species of them ; eight or nine occur in the Bible, 
[Jahn’s Archeology, 
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THE EARLY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


An early acquaintance with the Scriptures must be re- 
garded as a subject of primary importance by all who 
view it properly : but yet it is to be feared that many pa* 
rents, and christian parents too, are very negligent in the 
use of proper means to allure their children to this sacred 
study. There are a great many things in the Bible calcu- 
lated to attract the attention of yourg people, and it is of- 
ten blessed to them in a wonderful manner. You know, 
my young readers, that Timothy was acquainted with the 
Hely Scriptures from a child. He found enough to inter- 
est him, although he was not furnished, as you are, with 
the New Testament. We have reason to suppose that 
the Bible instruction which he received at this early age 
had a very happy effeet ; for we find he became a very 
pious and useful man; and it is probable he was a good 
child : at least he must have been amiable and obedient, 
or he would not have listened to his excellent grandmoth- 
er and mother, as they taught him. the Scriptures. 

Now God often blesses the reading of the word, as well 
as the attentive hearing of it, to the salvation of sinners.— 
You have immortal spirits, and the only way in which you 
can be trained up for fature felicity is by the use of appro- 
priate means. It is with the most hca:tfelt pleasure that 
pious parents see their children reading the Bible: for 
they hope that the Holy Spirit will carry home its sound 
truths to the hearts and consciences—they pray that this 
may be the ease. The word of God is represented as the 
“sword of the Spirit”—as the principal instrument used 
for the salvation of sinners. If it be early treasured up in 
the mind, it will be likely to come up to the recollection in 
afi fe. How often may. these recollections prove a 
sai...ary restraint to ihe giddy youth just ready weep 
into excess! Many such instances have occu $ mor 
are the eases rare in which the Bible scholar has been led 
to view himself in the light of divine truth. While read- 
ing this Sacred volume the Holy Spirit has made its :ruths 
offectual to his'salvation. In other cases, after havi ig ar- 
rived at mature age, some sacred portion darts into his 
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mind—he feels its tremendous import, and yields himself 
into the hands of his Redeemer. s 

There is no danger that your attention will be directed 
too early or too intently to this inspired volume. It is the 
store-house of religious knowledge, It is perfectly safe to 
believe its doctrines, and be guided by its precepts. Its 
truths, for the most part, are easy to be understood: and 
those portions which relate to: present duty, are suited 
even to the capacities of children. Most children who are 
able to commit the “ Lord’s Prayer,” if they attend to the 
explanations of their parents, may understand its mean- 
ing. ‘ Our Saviour’s instructions are remarkably plain and 
simple. You should never be kept from studying the Bi- 
ble, then, because you think you cannot understand it, Wf 
you understand what is written in the Guardian you may 
understand the Bible. It is not enough, however, that you 
know what the Bible means when you read it :—you must 
love its truths : you must love that Being who inspired ho- 
ly men to write it, and pry for the enlightening and sanc- 
tifying influences of the Holy Spirit, that you may learn 
more of it and be made better, 


THE CONTRAST. 
CHAPTER II. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


Youth of itself, to. num’rous ifls betray'd, 
Requires a prop, and wants a friendly aid. —Prry. 

The youth who follows his appetites, too often seizes the cup before it 
has received its best rey: and by anticipating his pleasures, robs 
the remaining part of lite of their share, so that his eagerness produces 
only a manhood of imbecility, and an age of pain.---GoLDsmiTH. 


A Counting house scene—Principle in danger—Courage—Bad com 
ny prejudiciai— Character of a mere man ef business—A wife ath 
some good qualities—A dissipated youth— ns of sorrow—Influ- 
ence of Se parted dutiful son— Prayer followed by watchfulness— 
Mental and spiritual improvement form a fine character. 


Young Melville found himself, in his new situation, sut- 
rounded by a variety of characters, of whom the far great- 
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er part followed the course of this world. His time was 
fwly occupied during the hours of business, but he had to 
experience the pain of hearing vollies of oaths, conversa- 
tion of the most frivolous kind, and language which “ my 
bashful muse disdains to name.” 

In the counting house, the day usually commenced with 
a recital of the frolics and adventures of the preceding 
evening : one described the row at the theatre, another 
how much wine he had taken with his friend Gay at the 
Hummums, a third rapturously applauded the songs at 
Vauxhall, and a fourth, devoid of shame. of decency, and 
of principle, described his unchaste and unhallowed 
amours, ‘The question at length was put to Melville ;— 
* Well, master Robert, and whither did you steer last 
night ?” Robert was silent, and continued writing.— 
“ Come, come,” said Arthur Freeman, “let us have the 
answer—no simpering—I suppose you were among the 
saints—at chapel eh!” The sound of chapel produced a 
loud laugh, in which all joined except Robert, who looked 
grave and remained silent. “ Stop,” said Henry Elworthy, 
“do not be too hard upon him, he will not be fond of 
chapel always. A little of your training will take away 
his inclination for that, I have no doubt. J was a little 
scrupulous when I came amongst you first, but I think you 
cannot complain of me now.” “ No, no,” rejoined Free- 
man, “ not at all, you are a good fellow, and can drink and 
swear as well as any of us. If old father were alive, and 
could look upon you now and then, (tapping him on the 
shoulder ) he would see his son rather altered I think.” 

“ God of His infinite mercy keep me from the paths of 
these destroyers!” said young Melville to himself—“ May 
HE preserve me from turning aside to folly!” 

“ Well, Robert,” said Freeman, “ now for your answer, 

re you not at chapel last night ?” 

“TI was—and intend to go still—young as I am, and 
amused as I have hitherto been to hear religion derided, I 
trust your conversation and your example will never pro- 
duce in my mind any other sentiments than those of dis- 
gust and pity—disgust at your sins, and pity that you are 
so misled. I have been taught my duty, and am aot only 
convinced of the importance of religion, but that such con- 
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duct and language as I have heard this morning are totally 
incompatible with its principles and precepts.” 

Freeman, “ An oracle, a perfect oracle! parson Mel- 
ville, we thank you for your sermon—Old Whitfield could 
not have done it better—Hem.” 

(Mr. Le Monde enters, and the clerks retire to their 
desks,) “Good morning gentlemen, I see you are taking 
it leisurely—Robert, I am glad to see you at the books. 
Industry is the way to wealth. Make out the invoices 
with care, pay attention to your writing, and avoid mis- 
takes. Peter! (calls the porter.) Be sure to see the 
| wo for Hull safe on board the vessel to-day—Pray, Mr. 

reeman, has the bill on Lorimer’s house been paid?— 
Elworthy, how is your mother? I heard a bad account of 
her health last night. I fear she is sinking, Sir, sinking 
fast. Poor dear woman! she has never fully recovered 
the shock of your father’s death. He was a fine charac- 
ter indeed ; an honest, upright, pious man—a little too 
strict, perhaps, but no one could contradict him; he al- 
ways proved what he said by the Scriptures, and I believe 
he was right. I hope, Mr. Elworthy, you will follow*his 
instructions, and imitate his conduct—he died very hap- 
py——I shall never forget his last words to me; ‘ take care 
of my son-—keep him, my dear friend, from the evils of 
London.’ (walks about much agitated.) 1 have taken a 
great charge upon me. Pray, Henry, take care of your- 
self, and pray to the Almighty. A young man may soon 
go astray in the metropolis, and, indeed, in every other 
place, especially if he do not avoid dissipated characters.” 

Elworthy knew this, and that by painful experience. He 
was the only son of a worthy minister, who was suddenly 
taken from his labours to enjoy that rest which remains 
for the people of God. His widow, a woman of piety and 
intelligence, educated her fatherless child with care and 
assiduity, She took him with her to the house of God, 
and conscientiously initiated him in the principles of reli- 

ion. As he grew up he appeared thoughtful and steady, 
but having been placed at a public school by the kindness 
of Mr. Le Monde, he formed an acquaintance with a youth 
whose conversation and conduct produced a lamentable 
Change in the manners of Elworthy, His mother perceived 
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the alteration—she reasoned with him—wept over him— 
prayed for him, and obtained a promise of future amend- 
meat ; but his principles had received a violent shock—- 
his love for religion declined—he was restless in the house 
of God—obstinate, conceited, and refractory at home, and 
frequently staid out till a late hour. These things affect- 
ed the already wounded spirits of Mra. Elworthy, and she 
determined to place him in some sitnation where his con- 
duct would be checked. But the limited income of her 
late husband had not allowed him to lay by any thing for 
sickness or old age, or for the support of his widow in case 
ofhis death. <A few friends had raised a sum, the interest 
of which had enabled her just to live, but she had no pre- 
mium to offer, and she knew not where to find a friend who 
would take her son without one. 

In this situation she applied to Mr, Le Monde, who ve- 
ry kindly offered to receive young Eiworthy into his count- 
ing house for a term of years, which offer the mother gladly 
accepted. 

Le Monde had many amiable qualities. He was the son 
of a Protestant Refugee, who came over to England in 
consequence of the Papal persecutions against true reli- 
gion, and conjured his son to tread in his footsteps. The 
injunctions of the father were adhered to, so far as pro- 
Session was concerned, Le Monde contended warmly for 
the Protestant faith, and attended public worship on the 
Lord’s day regularly. He and Elworthy were juvenile 
friends, and their friendship continued till the death of the 
Jatter. But Le Monde was a bustling man of the world. 
Increase of business was his chief desire, and increasing 
gains his supreme delight. He was one of those whose 


“* Hopes and portion lie below, 
"Tis all the happiness they know, 
’Tis all they seek,” 


Mrs. Le Monde was a pleasant agreeable woman, but — 
her mind was a perfect vacuum, She could talk of caps, 
gowns, laces, and jellies, form a window curtain with taste, 
and lay out a table with elegance, discourse on the beauty 
or deformity of her female friends with much good nature, 
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but beyond this she was nothing; her children were 
taught to dress and undress dolls, look at the pretty pic- 
tures in books and break their new toys that they might 
have cthers ; but “the improvement of the mind” was 
never attended to ; it was a system not likely to be intro~ 
duced, 

Elworthy “es the great delight he enjoyed in this 
family, for, in fact, he did as he pleased—when the hours 
ef business were over he considered himself his own mas- 
ter, and went out and returned as he thought proper.— 
Freeman, a young man of very corrupt principles and dis- 
solute conduct, soon cast his eyes on Elworthy, and deter- 
mined toensnare him and make him his prey. He begun 
by instilling into his mind doubts as to the authenticity of 
the Bible, public worship, prayer, a future state, &c. but 
he did this, like an infidel, cautiously, and by degrees. He 
then took him to see the theatre, that he might form an 
idea of it! Invited him to a supper after the play was fin- 
ished—took him into the country to spend the Lord’s day 
with a few respectable friends, and all without any expense 
to Elworthy! At length Freeman triumphed ; Elworthy 
left off prayer, laid aside his Bible, forsook the house of 
God, laughed at religion, derided the enthusiasts, loudly 
declaimed against ‘ the saints’ in the House of Commons, 
and joined with the inhuman and brutal in praising pugil- 
ism as promoting manliness and courage. 

But his mind was not always at ease. His mother’s 
anxiety for his consistent conduct and his everlasting sal- 
vation sometimes made him thoughtful, and then he wished 
he had never known Freeman. At other times death, the 
thought of death terrified him, and he remembered a ser- 
mon preached by his father on the text, ‘the way of trans- 
gressors is hard.’ He found this, and when Le Monde 
addressed the above-mentioned conversation to him, he 
felt, like a criminal, self-condemned, and wished, secretly, 
he could extricate himself from the fangs of Freeman ; but 
he was too firmly held. When we depart from the right way 
we know not whither we may wander, or into what dan- 
gers we may fall, nor is it easy to retrace our steps and re- 
gain the paths from which we have strayed! ‘ The back; 
sider in heart shall be filled with his own ways.’ 
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Melville formed a perfect contrast to Elworthy. His 
principles were deeply rooted—his persuasion of the im- 
portance of religion fixed and constant—his sense of duty 
and consistency strong and vigorous. Jealous of his own 
heart he feared to trust it, and although he knew what 
temptations were, yet he knew that there was no tempta- 
tion that could happen unto him but what was common to 
man, and that God had said, ‘ As thy day is so shall thy 
strength be.’ Le Monde soon perceived the difference 
between Elworthy and Melville; he saw the latter pos- 
sessed principle, the former was destitute of it. He con- 
cealed his opinion for the present, nor did he give a hint 
that he had any suspicion that Elworthy was going astray. 

Melville gave his parents an exact account of his situa- 
tion, and after expressing his concern that he might be en- 
abled to glorify God and maintaip a consistent temper and 
eonduct, he concluded his letter thus—“I consider you, 
my dear and honored parents, as my best, because my 
faithful and experienced counsellors. Tenderness and 
sympathy will dictate your advice on all occasions. Lam 
in a trying situation, but what is my faith, my religion, if 
it will not stand the test of trials and temptations. If the 
votaries of folly and dissipation are bold in the dishonora- 
ble cause in which they are engaged, shall I be ashamed 
of the cross? But Ido not rely upon myown strength, I 

ray to be supported, and I oatehe against evils. Let me 
from you frequently, aod let me be remembered by 
you in your prayers, &c. &c.” 

This letter was a cordial to the minds of Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville, and reconciled them, in some measure, to the re- 
moval of their son. They received the most satisfactory 
accounts of his conduet from Mr. Le Monde, as very atten- 
tive to business, and much devoted to the improvement of 
his mind. He endeavoured to retain the knowledge he 
had acquired at school, and, therefore, paid attention to his 
Latin and Greek studies, and laboured to extend his ac- 
quaiatance with arithmetic, geography, &c. &c. He read 
a certain portion of the Bible daily, marking down those 
parts which most impressed his mind, or in which he found 
any difficulty, thus acting upon the maxim of an excellent 
writer :—“ When the time of youth is improved, and that 
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time is laid out in the pursuit of wisdom, which others 
waste in idleness or folly, what an inexhaustible fund of 
knowledge is laid up for succeeding periods of life !—the 
mind is enriched in mental acquirements ; and if, besides 
this, the youth has the fear of God, his soul will expand 
in spiritual knowledge, and grow in grace.” 

( To be continued. ) 


EVIDENCES OF CONVERSION.—No. IV, 


There are severa} things, that are often regarded, as 
good evidences of conversion, which manifestly are no 
sure indications, that the heart is changed. These are 
found in the religious experience of some persons, and not 
in the religious experience of others. They may be pos- 
sessed in the highest degree by those, who have no holiness, 
and of course there is nothing in them discriminating as 
marks of conversion. 

Of this sort is the recurrence of a passage or passages 
of Scripture to the mind, which are thought to be peculiarly 
adapted to the case of an awakened sinner, which afford 
him some relief and in connexion with which, he begins 
to hope, that his sins are forgiven, By those who rely on 
this evidence, it is considered desirable, that all, who in- 
dulge hopes of a saving change, should be able to relate 
with what text they were converted, and how they were 
effected by it at the time. They, who car do this, are 
viewed as standing high in point of evidence. While they 
recal to mind some text, which relieved their anxieties, 
and caused peace to their souls, that text is carefully 
‘marked, and perhaps often referred to, as one of the most 
important evidences of their change of heart. Now this 
evidence is in our view very unsafe. It is unsafe because 
it may be possessed, without a saving change, and because 
when possessed with a saving change, it cannot be knowa 
to be evidence of that change. 

We know, that religious truth, is the instrument in the 
use of which, God renews and sanctifies the soul, but we 
have np definite knowledge, that God designs that wé 
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should regard the recurrence of a passage of Scripture to 
our minds, as evidence that we are borne of the Spirit.— 
If passages are suggested by the Spirit of God, and if they 
are greatly for the spiritual relief and peace of sinners in 
given cases, how can it be known, that this relief and com- 
fort are the result of a change in their hearts, or that the 
passages were suggested, as evidence of such a change ?— 
Is it not possible, that God may have other reasons for this 
use of Scripture, than to teach individuals, that they are 
born again? And is it not possible, that passages of Scrip- 
ture may be attended with all this result, and yet there be 
uo change in the heart ? 

But how shall it be ascertained, that the passages sug- 
gested are from the Lord? Is not the Devil, the great 
adversary, capable of transforming himself into an angel 
of light? Is he not styled the God of this world, and may 
he not be supposed to suggest passages of Scripture in this 
manner with intent to deceive and ruin souls ?_ In tempt- 
ing the Lord Jesus, he employed a text of Scripture, with 
a view to accomplish his wicked purpose. This was proof 
that he has knowledge of the Scriptures and if he could 
quote Scripture once, it is possible he may in other cases. 
Though he was unsuccessful in his attempts on the Lord 
Jesus, there is to much reason to suppose it is otherwise 
in cases of sinners, and that he does deceive and ruin mul- 
titudes, by inducing them to rest in false hopes. We con- 
ceive, that in forming an estimate of one’s conversion, the 
recurrence of a passage of Scripture to the mind, at the 
time in which the change is supposed to have taken place, 
is, in the scale of evidence of no weight, either one side or 
on the other. 

The same may be said of agitations of the body. These 
in many cases, are regarded as sure indicatiens of the in- 
tluence and operation of the Holy Spirit, and are of course, 
set down among the evidences of conversion. It is well 
known, that the mind and body in the person of man are in- 
timately united. Strong impressions on the mind, or great 
excitements of feeling, uniformly have more or less effect 
en the body. This is the case in emotions of anger, grief, 
joy, resentment, surprise, fear, and some other passions. 

dily agitations likewise depend on the state of the 
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nerves,—of the animal spirits, also on -the natural sympa- 
thy of individuals and the state of their health, and inci- 
dental circumstances, at the time they take place. Great 
efiects on the body, such as trembling, falling down, 
swooning, groaning, &c. may be occasioned by strong 
emotions of the mind, or they may not; they may occur 
in those who are the subjects of deep religious impressions, 
and likewise in others, who are very little, if at all, reli- 
giously impressed. Without doubt, God may give a per- 
son such a view of his sins, as shall produce effects like 
these, or such a view of his glory, as shall overcome him. 
These things may not be incompatible with conversion, 
and at the same time, they may very often appear in those, 
who are not renewed to obedience. Doubtless too much 
stress is placed on them in many instances. To say,that 
persons, who are thus affected are under the special opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God, is asserting what we do™ not 
know. Many causes, merely natural, have influence in 
producing such effects. In general, they must be consid- 
ered, as the effects of natural causes, and consequently 
cannot of themselves, be considered, as safe evidences of 
conversion. 

In the same light are to be viewed high enjoyments in 
religion, which are only occasional, and of short duration, 
They, who persuade themselves, that they are at peace 
with God, may feel very happy merely in the considera- 
tion of their personal safety. In religious meetings they 
may be greatly animated, and perhaps speak of their joy 
to others, and at times be carried beyond themselves, and 
yet after all, be without grace in their hearts. They may, 
in hope that their sins are forgiven, feel that they are cer- 
tainly going to heaven ; and in contemplating their pros- 
pects, or in viewing God, as their reconciled God, or in 
seeing others engaged in the services of religion, or in en- 
tertaining themselves with vain fancies about the blessed- 
ness of heaven, be at times filled with comfort. It is evi- 
dent that in these and other ways, individuals may be 
wrought up toa state of high enjoyment in religion, when 
they are without one gracious or holy affection. The same 
is true of sorrow. They may have sorrow for sin, on ac- 
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count of its consequences, and sincerely wish there were 
no hell, and for a time, break off from many external sins, 
and yet be without true repentance. Neither joy, nor 
sorrow of itself is any decisive mark of conversion. 

Herod at one time heared John the Baptist joyfully, and 
did many things which he enjoined, nevertheless after- 
wards he put John to death for his fidelity in reproving 
him for his vices. The multitudes who accompanied the 
Lord Jesus, when he rode into Jerusalem, manifested very 
great joy, as they exclaimed with loud voices : “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David,—blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord,—Hosanna in the highest.” It was only 
a short time after this event, when the cry of the multi- 
tude was crucify—crucify him. There was no religion in 
that elevated enjoyment, excited by the novelty and splen- 
dor of the occasion, on which Christ entered Jerusalem in 
triumph. It is probable, that the religious enjoyment of 
many, in the outward services of religion is no better, at 
this day. Their feelings and passions are excited, it may 
be by sympathy, or by the eloquence of the preacher, or 
by a concurrence of circumstances, relating to the-time, 
the occasion, or the place, when there is nothing in their 
experience, that is decisive evidence of a change of heart. 
This is more particularly the case in seasons of special 
religious attention, At such seasons, many become inter- 
ested, their feelings are much excited, and are different 
from what they have before experienced, so much so, that 
they indulge hopes of saving conversion. Now it often 
happens, that some are deceived, and after a few months 
lose their impressions and enjoyment in religious duty. 
They not only decline, but find that they have no hearts to 
serve the Lord, and really no enjoyment in attempting to 
persevere in the service. High enjoymenis, therefore, at 
some particular seasons, do not form any very safe evi- 
dence of piety. To be evidence they must be known to 
proceed from right causes, and as there are many causes 
which may operate in producing this state of feeling in 
persons in their natural state, this evidence must be re- 
garded, as very unsafe, when contemplated by itself, 
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ERUPTION OF A VOLCANO FROM THE SEA. 


In January, 18H, a volcano burst forth from the sea, 
wear the island of St. Michael, one of the Azores. A 
second eruption,some months afterwards, is thus described, 
by an officer of the British navy. 

Imagine an immense body of smoke rising from the sea, 

the surface of which was marked by the silvery rippling of 
the waves, occasioned by the light and steady breezes, in- 
eidental to those climates in summer. In a quiescent state, 
it had the appearance of a circular cloud, revolving on the 
water like a horizontal wheel, and gradually expanding it- 
self, when suddenly a column of the blackest cinders, 
ashes and stones, would shoot up in the form of a spire. 
This was rapidly succeeded by a second, third and fourth, 
each acquiring greater velocity, and overtopping the oth- 
er til] they had attained an altitude as much above the level 
of our eye, as the sea (from our position on a hill of three 
or four hundred feet) was below it. 

As the force with which the columns were severally pro- 
pelled diminished, and their ascending motion had nearly 
ceased, they broke into various branches tesembling a 
group of pines. These again intermixed with particles of 
falling ashes, assumed at one time, the appearance of in- 
numerable plumes of black and white ostrich feathers sur- 
mounting each other; at another, that of the light wavy 
branches of the weeping willow. 

During these bursts, the most vivid flashes of lightning 
continually issued from the densest part of the volcano ; 
and the cloud of smoke now ascending to an altitude much 
above the highest poiat to which the ashes were project- ; 
ed, rolied off in large masses of fleecy clouds, gradually 
ex ing themselves before the wind in a direction nearly 
horizontal, and drawing up to them a quantity cf water- 
spouts, which formed a most beautiful and striking addi- 
tion to the general appearance of the scene. 

That part of the sea, where the volcano was situated, 
was upwards of thirty fathoms deep, and at the time of our 
viewing it, the volcano was only four days old. Soon af- 
ser our arrival on the cliff, a peasant observed he could 
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discern a peak above the water. We looked but could 
not see it; however in less than helf an hour it was plain- 
ly visible, and before we quitted the place, which was 
about three hours after our arrival, a complete crater was 
formed above the water, not less than twenty feet high on 
the side where the greatest quantity of ashes fell; the 
diameter of the crater being apparently about four or five 
hundred feet. 

Some weeks afterwards on visiting the same place, it 
was found that an island of nearly a mile in circumference 
had been formed. With some little difficulty a — 
was effected, but the great heat still remaining, prevente 
a very careful examination of the crater. 



























— 
DANGER FROM CHARCOAL FIRE. 


Young persons cannot learn too soon, that there is an 
invisible air, proceeding from the burning of charcoal and 
other sources, which is eminently destructive of animal 
life. This air, (called in the language of chemistry, car- 
bonic acid gas,) is a little heavier than common air, and 
will of course, when cold, collect in greatest quantities 
near the earth or floor. When warmed, however, being 
rendered somewhat lighter, it will rise higher than at other 
times. 

Numerous are the instances of sudden death, which every 
year occur from this cause. The night perhaps is cold, or 
the floor ‘damp, and a pan of charcoal is kindled in the 
open room. Or it may be, if kindled on the hearth, that a 
change of wind, prevents the usual escape of the air by the 
chimney. The unfortunate occupant lies down to sleep, 
little imagining that the repose which steals over him so 
gratefully, will prove the sleep of death. 

By way of precaution, it may not be amiss to remark, 
that if any one should be aroused from this fatal lethargy, 
the first effort should be made to reach the air of the door 
or window. Indeed if there should not’ be sufficient 
strength to open the door, even the crevices at the battom, 
might afford some relief. 
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Carbonic acid gas is likewise found in the bottom of 
wells, and other low places, and here also is often the oc- 
casion of death to those who incautiously descend into 
them. Indeed it sometimes accumulates so rapidly, that 
the well which was one day descended_into with safety, 
may the next be full of danger. One simple rule is all that is 
necessary to ascertain the presence of this poisonous air. 
Let down a lighted candle to the bottom of the well, and 
if it does not go out, we may be sure that it is safe to de- 
scend, for it is free from carbonic acid gas. On the other 
hand, if the light is extinguished, no one ought to expose 
himself until gunpowder has been burnt in the well, or time 
has been allowed for the gas to dissipate. 

If every person who reads this article, should inform 
others of the danger of making a charcoal fire in a close 
room, or of descending into a well without first letting 
down a candle, no doubt hundreds of lives would thereby 
be saved. 


EXERCISE OF THE SENSES. 


Unless we are considerably mistaken in our conjectures, 
several of our younger readers have had their little fingers 
employed in a manner somewhat new, since reading our 
last number on the exercise of the senses. Indeed we are 
not without hopes that our extracts, will have furnished 
the materials to some one more ingenious than ourselves, 
for greatly improving the amusements of children. Cer- 
tain it is that money cannot be told for the benefits we 
should have derived, had the rational exercises proposed, 
been substituted instead of our childis games of hull gull, 
odd or even, button and the like. Desiring therefore that 
our youthful readers may escape these bad habits of obser- 
vation which it has been our lot to form, we proceed with 
the 


Exercise of the Sight.—Let every relation of magnitude 
be estimated, as it exists in nature ; length, breadth, height, 
depth, superfices, solidity, and distance ; both in the great, 
-as yards, furlongs, miles; and in smaller dimensions, as 
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feet, inches, lines. The conjecture should always be com- 
pared with actual measurement. This will at the same 
time afiord a pleasing mode of practically acquiring the art 
of mensnration. On sultry days, for which more violent 
gymnastic exercises are not so well adapted, I have often 
had recourse to these, and round that young persons very 
soon acquire a considerable readiness in them. It is above 
all things necessary to imprint as deeply as possible on 
their minds accurate ideas of the different measures. 
When this is done, they will soon learn the art of apply- 
ing them in all directions, and thus measure with the eye. 
Let him draw all kinds of mathematical figures without 
compasses, divide lines into a given number of parts, and 
cut measures of feet, inches, and lines upon sticks. All 
this must afterwards be examined by mathematical instru- 
ments, gud the errors corrected, Let hin take for a pat- 
tern a picture, on which are many different shades of 
color ; compound every shade in it from the seven prima- 
ry cobours, and lay them all down upon paper ; or let him 
merely declare of what colours each shade is composed. 
Let him estimate the weight of various bodies by look- 
ing at them. Let him stop his ears with his fingers, and 
hold conversation by observing the motion of the lips. 


Exercise of Hearing.—The youthful company, (in 
which the fewer there are, the less noise is to be appre- 
hended,) being all blindfolded, their master will do various 
things, and they must tell what he is about ; in other words, 
he will occasion some noise in different ways, and they 
must explain whence the noise arises. This admits of great 
variety. All common actions, such as walking, writing, 
making pens, and the like, are easily discovered ; accor- 
dingly the master will proceed to such as are more unusu- 
al, for instance, stepping upon a chair, or sitting down on 
the ground. When these are discovered with tolerable 
facility, he will go farther. He will bid them guess the 
figure, size, and substance of things by the ear. For ex- 
ample, whence proceeds that sound ? from a glass, basin, 
a bell, a piece of iron, steel, copper, silver, wood, the table, 
orthe bureau? Of what size, and of what shape it is ? 
Vor. VIII. No. 2. 6 
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62 Amusements for Children. 

Exercise of the Smell and Taste.—A person blind-fold- 
ed, may distinguish flowers, various articles of food, many 
metals, leaves of trees, fresh, and in many cases, dry pieces 
of wood, and several other substances, by the smell alone, 
without touching them, and most of them by the taste. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 


It is said of one of the philosophers of antiquity who 
wrote upon the system of the universe, that he also employ- 
ed himself in making toys for children. He who feels the 
full force of that maxim, “ Great effects result from little 
causes,” will not readily pronounce the latter employment 
to have been unworthy of the wise man. Certain it is that 
the diversions of the child, have an important influence 
on the character of the man. It is however, a lamentable 
fact, that most of the amusements of children in our coun- 
try are extremely frivolous in their nature, and oftentimes, 
decidedly injurious to the health, to the mind, and to the 
morals, It is also a faet which we have regarded with 
some interest, that most of the litthe games of childhood, 
seem to have had their origin back in a remote antiquity ; 
at least prior to the first settlement of this country. In no 
other way can we account for the very exact resemblance 
which we have observed in the amusements of children 
from Maine to Carolina. As confirmation of our remark, 
we need no further evidence than the smile we shall call 
forth, when we remind our readers of the game in which 
the fingers are al] placed on the table perhaps, or chair, and 
one repeats “ wiar, briar, limber lock, three geese in a 
flock, §c. 

But lest our younger readers should think our subject of 
too trifling a nature, we hasten to the request, for which 
our precediag remarks have been preparatory, viz., that 
those who have. a taste and leisure for the subject, will fur- 
nish us with plans of rational and useful amusements for 
children and youth. 

That such games might readily be introduced, we are 
fully persuaded, from the experience of our own boyhood. 
~ 
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We had read indeed of marbles in our toy books, but no 
one understood the game, till a boy from the city came to 
the academy with his pockets bountifully supplied with 
them. Ever afterward, in spite of all our remonstrances, 
that vile game, as we were accustomed to call it, which 
bends the body downto the earth, and must tend serious- 
ly to impair the health, took the place of all our manly 
and athletic exercises. Hlappy are we now in our man- 
hood, to have it in our power by our pen, to take satisfac- 
tion upon it, for the trouble it then caused us. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MOTHER AND HER 
LITTLE SON. 


The following conversation (with some trifling alterations ) 
took place between a little son four years old and a 
Mother. 


Mother. My son, are you not sorry that you have been 
so naughty and disobedient, and have given me so much 
pain at this time? you know it distresses your afflicted 
mother to be obliged to punish you? do you not fear you 
will break my heart? 

Son. O ma, I am very sorry that I have been so 
wicked. 

M. Do you not recollect how often, when you are 4 
pleasant boy, you have tried to console me when you have 
seen me weep, promised to be a good boy, and said, 
“ don’t ery, Ma, I will comfort you, and love, and take 
care of you and little sisters now Pa is buried up.” But 
now, Oh, how sad you make me? 

S. (Sobbing.) Please Ma forgive me, and love me, 
and let me kiss you. 

M. Will you try to be a better boy ia future ? 

S. Iwill try hard. 

M. Well, you can if you do try in earnest, aud pray to 
God to help you; can you not? 

S. No Ma, sometimes I cannot help being very naugh- 
ty, I have got such a wicked heart. 
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M. (Surprised.) How come you to feel so sensible 
that your heart is wicked ? for it is truly so, my son. 

_ S&S, Aunt E, and you have often told me so, and it feels 
just so now. 

M. Does it, my dear? then you must ask God to 
ehange your heart, and to give you a new heart, ard one 
that will be a good heart, and lead you to think good 
things, and do right; to be meek, patient, obedient and 
humble ; always dutiful, affectionate, and kind. 

S. What is getting a new heart 2 

M. It is God alone who can, and does give a new heart 
—it is called taking away the heart of stone and giving 
a heart of flesh. Stone, you know, is hard, cold, and in- 
sensible. Flesh, (like yours,) is soft, warm, and full of 
feeling. The new heart melts with warm love towards 
God, and all fellow creatures. Do you understand me? 
and should you, my love, like such a heart ? 

S. Yes, my dear Ma, and went you tell me how to ask 
God to give me a new heart? (Company entered and in- 
terrupted, but he insisted on being informed how to ask.) 

M. You must go to bed now, as it is time; when you 
awake in the morning I will tell you. When retiring to 
rest, he kissed me, and said, “ Ma, you are not angry with 
me, but I am afraid God is angry.” 

HM. Yes, my loved one, God is angry with disobedient 
boys; but if you are truly penitent and ask him, he will 
forgive you. 

S. ‘Tell me now how to ask that. 

M. Kneel then, and repeat after me. 

S. (Repeating.) O God, be pleased, for thy precious 
Son’s sake, who died for sinners, to pardon all my sins, 
especially what 1 have done amiss at this time ; keep me 
from sinving against, and offending thee, a holy God ;— 
Bless me—and the glory shall be thine, nowyand ever. 
Amen. 

M. Now say your evening prayer and go to sleep. (hte 
slept with me, and at dawn of day he awoke me saying, 
«“ Ma, you promised to tell me this morning how to seek 
for a new heart.” 

M. Well, my love. say your morping prayer first. 
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Son. ** Now I awake and see the light, 
’Tis God has kept me through the night : 
To him I lift my voice and pray, 
That he will keep me through the day ; 
If I should die before ’tis done, 
O God accept me through thy Son.” 


M. Very well, now repeat after me. ( Repeating.) 
Heavenly Father, thou knowest that I have within me a 
very wicked heart; hard, cold, and ungrateful towards 
thee, leading me to think and do many bad things. Oh! 
bestow upon me a new heart ; “create a clean heart, and 
renew a right spirit within me ;” teach me to love thee, to 
love thy Son Jesus, who took little children in his arms 
and blessed them. Wilt thou bless me, dear Saviour ; Oh 
God! be my Father indeed; take away this heart of stone 
and give me a heart of flesh ; enable me to repent of sin, 
and pardon all, for Jesus’ sake, and thine be all praise and 
glory. Amen. 

Son. (After a pause.) Ma, God is very good to me, 
and gives me a great many good things—I wish I could 
love him better. 

M. Yes, Go: is the giver of every good and every per- 
fect gift. To vou he gives friends, a home, food sufficient 
to eat, and raiment to put on ; while many other little boys 
and girls are ragged, hungry, aud some have no friend, no 
home. 

S, My little hymn says—(repeating it.) 

M. lamegiad you think of that, my dear, and E hope 
you will be thankful to God for all his mercies. He cre- 
ated, preserves, and gives you all you enjoy ; and I hum- 
bly hope he has redeemed you. Who is your Saviour ? 

S. Jesus Christ. He died on Calvary for sinners ; 
and we are all sinners. 

M. Yes, my child, all ; your Ma is a great sinner, . 

S. You love God, don’t you, Ma? 

M. Ihumbly hope and trust I do, my darling ; but we 
all sin while we live here ; those, however, who have new 
hearts, repent of their sins and strive to do good. Now, if 
my little son learns to love God in early youth, when he 
dies, He will free him from sin and pain, and sorrow, and 
take him up to heaven to dwell with God for ever. 
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66 Dialogue between a Mother and her Little Sag. 


S. Yes, I think he will, and I know Pa is there; your 
told me that Pa only sleeps the death sleep. Aunt C, says 
if he is buried up, he will rise again on thé resurrection 
morning. Jesus Christ was buried in the sepulchre, but 
he arose. 

. MM. Yes, my son, and tow dwells in bright glory at 
God’s right hand. 

S. He will come again, Ma, with very many holy an- 
gels, on the resurrection day ; and then he will raise us all 
up, and we shall see Pa and Grandma; and Aunt C, says 
she should like to be put in the ground by the side of them, 
~ as to come out.of the grave with them? Should you, 

a? 

M. (Deeply affected.) Yes, dear; but Ma is willing 
to live now, to take care of her little orphans, aud to in- 
struct them. Ma hopes all her little children will learn to 
love and serve God; then he will indeed be a father to 
my fatherless ones; and when Jesus comes on the resur- 
rection morn, Pa and Ma can kneel at his feet and say, 
“here are thy servants, Lord, aad the children thou hast 
given us ;” and he will smile on us and say, “ enter ye 
blessed,” &c. that will be a happy, delightful place ; but 
those who hate God will be cast into hell; will not that 
be dreadful ? ‘ 

S. Yes, Ma, but I don’t wish to go to heaven yet. 

M. And why not? 

S. Because I don’t want to die now. 

M.. Well, dear, Ma hopes and prays that God will 
spare you long and make you a blessing ; but for what do 
you wish to live ? 

S. 'To grow a man, and take care of you and sisters, 
and have a new heart. 

M. You are asweet boy. 

S. O let me now wake little sister and kiss her too. 

M. No, don’t disturb her yet. 

S. Sometimes when I am cross I plague and trouble 
Tittle sisters ; then I am like naughty, wicked Cain. 

M.. And what did Cain-do ? 

S. He hated his brother Abel because he was good, 
and God loved him best, and he hated him worse every 
day until he slew him. 
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M. Remember that, my dear boy, and never quarrel 
with any of your play-fellows ; jally be kind to your 
little sisters, and when you feel like quarrelling with any 
one, remember wicked Cain ; and think often and much 
of the new heart. 

Here his sister awoke, and the conversation ended. To 
a mother’s partial eye and fond heart, this only son ap- 
pears to be a child of much promise. Oh! may he be 
spared, and tread in his departed father’s steps, the narrow 
path that leads to eternal bliss and unfading glory beyond 
the skies. M. A. 


Obituary. 
ANN WALES. 


Ann Wates, of Gamlingay, Cambridgeshire, departed 
this life October 12th, 1824, in the thirteenth year of her 
age. Young as she was she had made considerable pro- 

ress in divine knowledge and Christian experience, and 
as left her dying testimony to this glorious truth ; 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 


This amiable and pious child was in the Sabbath school 
about six years, which, so long as she was able, she regu- 
larly attended, and by her dutiful behaviour, and attention 
to her learning, she gained the affection of all her teachers. 
Even in her manner of repeating the portions of scripture 
and hymns which she learned, the teacher to whose class 
she belonged, could not help noticing. something si 
—something that convinced her she was very differeat 
from children in general, ’ 
From her own account it appears, that as much as five 
ears ago it-pleased the Lord to work a saving change in 
ee soul. At that early period she began to walk with 
God, and was enabled by the power of divine grace, to 
continue in the way of holiness and of life till October 
32th, when she fell asleep in the arms of her Redeemer, 
Few have laboured under greater bodily affliction, than 
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the deceased during the three last years of her life; but 
few have experienced sweeter comforts while in the fur- 
nace. No doubt many young people considered her an 
object of pity, one that was debarred from every comfort. 
In this, however, they were greatly mistaken. She could 
say “It is good for me that I am afflicted.” 


“ Sweet affliction, sweet affliction, 
Thus to bring my Saviour near.”’ 


Never was the deceased heard to utter a murmuring 
word ; she repeatedly, indeed, cried out, “ O what a great 
sinner I am ;” but not once did'she complain of her suffer- 
ings. When her mother said to her, “ Your afiliction, my 
dear, seemeth not to be joyous, but grievous,” she replied, 
“ Yes, but it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” 
She repeatedly expressed her gratitude for her affliction, 
and said, had it not been for that, she like other young 
people, might have been too much carried away by the 
vanities of the world. 

Se long as she was enabled, she attended the Sabbath 
school and the house of God. She never, like many young 
people, wanted an excuse for absence ; on the contrary, 
her heart longed, yea even fainted for the courts of the 
Lord; and she would not, if possible to prevent it, be five 
minutes too late at school. 

The last nine or ten_ weeks of her life she was entirely 
confined at home, and her sufferings were very great. But 
even to the Jast day they were borne with exemplary pa- 
tience and fortitude ; and as she drew nearer her end, 
Christ evidently became more and more precious to her, 
the attractions of the heavenly world grew stronger, and 

breathings after heaven more ardent. ‘The expres- 
sions which she uttered, especially during the last week of 
a life, will not soon be forgotten by those who visited 


On the Thursday before her death, she said to a friend, 
who at her request went to see her, “ O how I love Christ. 
He hath indeed done great things for me, whereof I am 
a I want to love him more ; I long to be in heaven, 
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‘ There shall I see his face, 
And never, never sin ; 
There from the rivers of his grace, 

Drink endless pleasures in.’ ” 


On the Friday her mind was composed and happy. She 
was conscious indeed that the time of her departure was 
at hand, and that soon she must put off her earthly taber- 
nacle ; but so far was she from being alarmed at the thought 
of dying, that she even longed for her dismission, To a 
friend, who asked how she was, she said, “I am going 
home, and there I shall behold the Lamb of God.” 

On the Saturday she evidently was much worse, and it 
was expected, both by herself and friends, that she would 
exchange this mortal state for immortality. Indeed she 
not only expected, but expressed her desire on the Satur- 
day evening, that she might die that night, that she might 
spend the next Sabbath in glory. “O,” she said, “if I 
should die to-night, what a Sabbath shall I spend—an eter- 
nal Sabbath !” One of her teachers asked her, whether she 
had any fear of death? She answered, “ No; the sting of 
death is taken away: I know that my Redeemer liveth : 
I long to be with him in heaven, and there I hope to meet 
you,” 

On the Sabbath morning several of the children of the 
Sabbath school went to see her, and the interview was 
truly affecting. She exhorted them to attend to the things 
that belonged to :heir eternal peace. She said “I can 
pray for you, but that will not save you, you must pray 
for yourselves. Read your Bibles, attend to what your 
teachers say, and mind religion young ; 

‘'Tis religion that can give, 
Sweetest pleasures while I live, 


’Tis religion does supply, 
Sweetest comforts when I die.’ "’ 


The souls of her dear sisters also lay much upon her 
heart, and she would be often praying for them and speak- 
ing to them. She entreated them to seek an interest in 
Christ, to remember their Creator. She reminded them 
of the judgment day, “When,” said she, “ my spirit and 
your spirits must appear before God.” 

One of her teachers spent the Sabbath afternoon with 
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her, and at her request, read several hymns, and among otli- 
ers, the 89th of the Sunday Scholar’s Companion. As 
soon as the teacher had read that verse, 
** When with life’s heavy load oppress’d, 
I bend the trembling knee; 
Then give my suff’ring spirit rest, 
Dear Lord remember me.” 


she exclaimed, “ What a sweet verse—how beautiful that 
is.” And on the same day, when told that her afiliction 
appeared to be very heavy, she said, “ Yes, but 


‘‘ Though painful at present, ’twill cease before long, 
And then, @ how pleasant the conqueror’s song.”’ 


After the public services of the day were over, her min- 
ister, being informed that she desired to see him once more, 
went, and found her very weak in body, but quite happy 
in mind ; longing to be released from her body ef sin and 
death ; and to rise, and wing her way to Jesus. She said, 
“T hope my death will be sanctified to all my young 
friends. When I am gone, preach to them from that pas- 
sage, ‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.’” When her minister was about to leave her, he 
took her by the hand, and said, “ If I should not see you 
again in this world”—there she stopped him, and with a 
smile on her countenance, said, “ Ah, if you do not, I hope 
we shall meet in heaven, and there we shall never part.” 

After the Sabbath evening, she conversed but little ;_na- 
ture was almost exhausted, but while flesh and heart were 


Mailing, it was evident that God was the strength of her 


heart. She met her dissolution with as much composure, 
as if she were retiring from the fatigues of the day, and 
about to seek rest and refreshment in sleep. When dy- 
ing, her mother asked her whether she was happy, she 
whispered, “ Yes,” and shortly afterwards fell asleep in 
Jesus, 

She was followed to the grave on the next Sabbath af- 
ternoon, by the children of the Sabbath school, when her 
funeral sermon was preached from Eccles. xii. 1. to a nu- 
merous and attentive auditory. 

After this brief account, let my dear young readers say, 
whether true religion be not profitable, which, while it se- 
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cures happiness on earth, prepares for the closing scene of 
life, makes a death-bed easy, and introduces the soul to the 
enjoyment of glory, honour, and immortality. "Whatever 
therefore my young friends, you neglect and despise, let it 
not be religion. Seek the possession of it, and seek it 
now. “ Now is the accepted time, now is the day of sal- 
vation.” Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.— 
Youth’s Magazine. 
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Poetry. 
THE LAST DAY OF LIFE 


Tur weary night at last is fled, 

And morn unveils her face once more, 
She sheds her soft beams round my head 
And gently soothes my dying bed, 

With her reviving power. 


But e’er the western waves receive ‘ 
This light—these eyes shall close in death, 
My soul her clay-built home shall leave, 
To moulder in the silent grave, 
Till Heaven restore my breath. 


Jesus, my Saviour, and my friend, 
Support me in this trying hour, 

My God in life, now at the end 

Fromsin and hell my soul defend, 
Display thy gracious power. 


The feverish dream of life is fled, 
And now I wake to real life; 

Oceans unknown before me spread, 

1 haste to join the unnumbered dead, 
To quit this mortal strife. 


My strongest ties to earth now break 
Surviving frieuds, farewell ; 

Jesus, my parting spirit take, 

And in thy image let me wake. 
Redeemed from sin and Het! 











To Correspondents. 


Exalted high, in glory reigns 
Immanuel, Zion’s King, 

To him bless’d seraphs pour those strains 

Which echo o’er the blissful plains, 
While Heaven’s bigh arches ring. 


Jesus, my waiting spirit stands, 
Thy summons to obey ; 
I trust me in thy gracious hands, 
Break off my fetters, loose my bands, 
And let me soar away. 


My dying flesh to dust I leave, 
As thy dear body lay ; 
But thou wilt call me from the grave, 
And shew the Maker’s power to save, 
In thine appointed day. AMANDA 
District of Columbia, October, 1825. 
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EPITAPH ON A DEAR LITTLE BOY. 


Sweet as the bud of fragrant rese, 
Which did not all its charms disclose, 
On earth this little flow’ret grew, 
Admired and lovely to the view ; 
Ihe owner took it hence away, 
When ‘twas mos? beautiful and gay ; 
But though on earth ’tis seen and smiles no more, 
It blooms immortal on a fairer shore. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reflections on the Death of a Youth, and B. B. E. have been re- 
ceived. We will thank our correspondents to attach some signature 
to their favors. For wantof this, and partly through inadvertence, 
several communicated articles have appeared as original. We ought 
also to remark, that in a work like ours, which is supplied from tie 
gleanings of many a field, it is aot always convenient to acknowledge 
our authorities. 
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